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For The Silent World, 
SILENT VOICES. 


“ A VOICELESS world,” I hear you say, 
“A picture not defined, 

Where tints and shades no truths convey 
To calm the searching mind.” 


You think not well, when thus you speak. 
A picture outlined well, 

Where every stroke proclaims in brief 
What volumed pages tell. 


You reck not how the sense that’s mute, 
Shut in with lock and seal 

From quivering note ofheart and lute, 
A ‘new sense doth reveal. 

’'T is true no trills from song-birds float 
Or vibrate on the ear, 

Nor sweetest chime can give one note, 
Nor anthem praises cheer. 


But voiceless is the world? Ah, no; 
’T is not in sound alone 

That love and nature seek to woo 
The heart’s responsive tone. 


A music thrills the inner sense; 
The soul within enshrined 

Leaps forth to catch the swelling strains 
From symphonies divine. 


‘Whence came those voices,”’. do you say? 
“That peal their notes sublime 

Till sense within repeats the lay 
Or echoes back the chime?” 


Each mould of nature isakey, 
And thought the master hand 

That sweeps with touch, artistic, free, 
A choral deep and grand. 


With nimble touch, from depths unknown, 
A voice thrills all the soul, 
That asks an homage, upward borne, 
To Him who formed the whole. 
La Fayette, Ind., April 7, 1874, L. H. 


WILLIAM. 








A TRUE SKETCH. 


Wno William was and where he came from, nobody knew. He 
presented himself suddenly, one day, in the Principal’s office, and 
wanted to work in the Institution. The Institution happened to be 
in need of a man-servant, and so he was treated with all consider- 
ation. What wages did heexpect? “None at all—only let him work 
for the poor deaf children.” Would he not be paid in clothes? 
“No, he had clothes enough in his box ; he did not want anything; 
but if he needed clothes at any time, he would say so.” He came 
from a Catholic brotherhood, something like the Sisters of Charity, 
with whom he had been working, and there seemed no reason why 
he should not be trusted. So he was allowed.to come on trial, and 
had been working faithfully some six months or more, when I be- 
came connected with the Institution. 

His duties were of the most menial and hardest description, and 
engaged him from early in the morning till late at night. He 
scrubbed the floors, washed the dishes, and was, I am afraid, some- 
thing of a scape-goat for the other servants. The farm-hands were 
required to make each his own bed and to take care of their rooms. 
William willingly did it for them. At night, he was entrusteu 





with the care of the gas, being charged to see that none was wasted. 
Punctually as the clock, he would appear at nine Pp. M., first in 
the girls’ and then in the boys’ sitting-room, and turn off the gas. 
It was also not infrequent for him to go into the teachers’ rooms, 
when he had reason to think the gas was left burning with no one 
to guard it, and turn it down low. He did this in my room once, 
and when he next met me, apologized most humbly, saying, that 
Mr. W. had told him not to let the gas be wasted. 

Personally, he was alarge-limbed six-footer, with a full, light beard 
and long hair, which usually was falling over his eyes. He had a 
pleasant, mild-looking face, and if he had been well-dressed and 
brushed up, he would have been, by no means an ill-looking man. 
Working for nothing was not his only peculiarity : he dressed after a 
fashion of his own, making his clothes himself, when he was allowed 
to, after the most original fashion, dispensing with buttons and all 
such ‘“‘useless gewgaws.” I well remember how I earned his lasting 
gratitude, one vacation, by making him two pairs of trousers on a 
sewing machine, following implicitly his directions. How he ever 
gotthem on is more than I can tell, but he certainly did, and they did 
him good service. When he had worked for some months, he said 
he would like a pair of boots, and was sent to the shoe-shop to be 
fitted. But no last the Institution owned would fit his foot, it was 
solarge. Thereupon, he took out his knife and whittled a last for 
himself, and the boots were made on it. He seemed to have every 
thing he wanted, even to a little money. When his clothes gave 
out, he produced cloth from his box, and with the aid of the Ma- 
tron or Seamstress, proceeded to make more. 

None of the servants would room with him; so he had a room 
all to himself. He was intensely religious, and neither smoked, 
chewed, nor drank. His treasures consisted of a number of large 
pictures hung around his room. These pictures were all religious, 
and he made them himself. He cut out of newspapers and books, 
letters and pictures that he deemed appropriate, and pasted them 
on large sheets of paper, using the pictures to illustrate the text. 
For instance, one of his pictures was the “Lord’s Prayer.” I never 
saw the original, but I have seen photographs of it, and they 
bore such a close resemblance to the photographs of the ‘“ Lord’s 
Prayer,” drawn and illustrated with a steel pen, which almost every 
one has seen, that I was astonished. It was one of his notions to 
have his pictures photographed; and he would reward the pupils, 
who helped him occasionally in bringing water or the like, by giving 
them half-a-dozen of these photographs. He always seemed to 
have an unlimited supply, though where he got the money to pay 
for them, was a mystery to everybody. He had been in the army 
during the civil war, in a New York regiment, and one of his pic- 
tures was a copy of his honorable discharge. He had this photo- 
graphed too. 

Poor William was by no means perfect, although I really believe 
he came nearer perfection than many of the best of us. His mo- 
tive in working, as he did, was pure and simple, to do good; and 

“he reasoned that the deaf were more unfortunate, and, therefore, 
needed help more than others. He was, to put it mildly, not very 
cleanly. Moreover, the other servants thought him crazy, and al- 
ternately bullied and feared him. He got along very well for a long 
time, but when he had been at the Institution about two years, his 

quarrels with the other servants became so frequent and annoying 
that Mr. W. reluctantly told him he ‘must go. I never saw a man 
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more deeply affected. He stood around, with tears streaming from, 
his eyes, telling the pupils he had to leave them, and shaking hands 
and bidding them farewell. He asked everybody to give him what 
he called a “recommendation.” He was quite a favorite with all, 
both officers and pupils. the servants only excepted, and every one felt 
sorry for him and willingly fell in with his humor. The “ recom- 
mendations” mostly spoke of the length of time he had served 
the Institution and commended the faithfulness with which he had 
discharged his duties. He had them all copied off nicely and bound 
together with ribbon into a little book ; and then sorrowfully de- 
parted. What became of him, I do not know. He wanted to go to 
another Institution in a neighboring state; and I believe Mr. W. gave 
him a letter to the Principal, but I do not know whether he really 
went there. Just before he left, Mr. W. had given him all 
the clothes and underclothing he wanted; he being allowed to 
select the cloth without stint and to make it up as the fancy took 
him ; so his services were not entirely unrewarded. ° 
or ro 
THE PUZZLED THEOLOGUE. 

One of our Southern institutions for the deaf and dumb is located 

in a beautiful inland town of some three thousand inhabitants, 
which is also the seat of a college of arts and of a theological sem- 
inary. : 
One autumn afternoon, a young gentleman from a distance made 
his advent into this Southern Athens, with a view to entering the 
theological seminary as a student. Leaving his baggage at the 
hotel, he started out alone and on foot in search of the seminary 
building, but by some mistake, found hiinself soon in the neighbor- 
hood of the deaf and dumb institution. Ignorant of the existence 
of such an institution, and equally uninformed in regard to the 
pecularities of deaf-mutes, he approached a youth on the street, and 
politely inquired the direction of the theological seminary. The 
boy made the usual sign that he could not hear. The student gave 
him a puzzled stare, and passed on to another boy near the gate, 
and then to a third farther on, addressing to each the same inquiry, 
and receiving for answer the same (to him) unmeaning gesture. 
Attributing their behaviour to some concerted boyish scheme to 
puzzle and annoy strangers, he passed around to the opposite side of 
the institution ; and seeing several bright looking girls at the front 
gate, he addressed himself to them with a smile and a bow, and 
was almost petrified with astonishment upon receiving the same 
response given by the impudent boys. Looking hopelessly up 
and down the street, he presently espied a young man on horseback 
approaching, and, stepping out in the street, in the most beseech- 
ing tone,and manner, accosted him thus: “ My friend, I have lost 
my way; will you have the kindness to direct me to the theological 
seminary, if you please?” The only reply to this piteous appeal 
was the raising of a finger to the ear and a shake of the head 

The young disciple of Calvin and Knox, rendered well-nigh 
frantic by this time, turned and hastened up the street, encounter- 
ing soon a well-dressed, intelligent-looking gentleman, and, though 
feeling his senses rapidly failing him, resolved, in desperation, to 
hazard one more inquiry as to the whereabouts of his destination. 
The gentleman looked him calmly in the face, and, taking from 
his pocket a tablet and pencil, began as calmly to write. Appre- 
hensive of some new development of a seemingly prevalent mania, 
our friend hurried on without waiting to see what the gentleman™ 
had written, and soon fell in with a friend and fellow-studenf, 
““What’s the matter ?” asked his friend. ,“‘ What's the matter with 
these people?” replied he; ‘“‘are they all crazy? I have been all 
over town inquiring the way to the seminary, and instead of tell- 
ing me, they all make motions, this way, with their hands, and 





shake their heads” —imitating the gestures of the deaf-mutes—“ all 


except one handsome idiot, and he took out a pencil and began to 
write something that I did not stay to read.” ‘Why, you 
greenhorn, those are mutes—they were only telling you in 
signs that they couldn’t hear.” The young stranger recovered his 
senses, entered the seminary, became deeply interested in the deaf 
and dumb, and tells the story on himself and laughs at his own 
stupidity as heartily as aay of his hearers.—Kentucky Deaf-mute. 





>< 


REMARKABLE IMPOSTURE. 
Tue Wilmington (N. C.) Post, of April 25th, publishes 


the following account of a successful and long continued deception, 
and vouches for the entire truth of the narrative. John Jones was 
the oldest of five grown brothers, all of whom enlisted in an infantry 
regiment during the war, and were as good soldiers as marched 
under the flag of the Confederacy. They all lived in the same 
neighborhood in one of the Eastern counties of this State, and were 
comfortably off, though owning no slaves. The entire family lived 
in as good repute as any in the State—paying their way, industrious, 
and many of them exemplary members of some branch of the 
Christian church. John himself owned considerable land, and was 
married, and had seven or eight children. He had for years been a 
member in excellent standing of the Methodist Church. About a 
year before the war ended, John became entirely deaf. It wassup- 
posed to have been caused by the malpractice of an assistant sur- 
geon, who was said to have poured croton oil in his ear for a local 
irritation. John was detailed for light duty of some description, 
and remained with Lee’s army until it-was dissolved by the sur- 
render at Appotomattox. He returned home and resumed work 
for a livelihood with diligence. He continued to be deaf, and 
carried a little slate and pencil, on which communications to him 
were made. He still had perfect command of his voice, and was a 
lively companion, a good neighbor, and frequently prayed in meet- 
ing. About two years after the war was over, in giving directions 
ic his sons, one day, about some work, he found that they paid no 
attention tohim. After repeated efforts to tell them his wishes, it 
was found that no sound issued from his mouth. He had suddenly 
and unconsciously become dumb. 

This additional misfortune produced no change that was per- 
ceptible ; except that John had to use the little slate as well as those 
who communicated with him. He was as hard-working as ever, 
always had money, owed nobody, and was regarded by all who 
knew him as the last man in the world to do a mean or dishonest 
action. In the latter part of May, 1871, a mule was stolen from 
him, but his brother followed the track so hotly that the animal 
was rescued, and the thief, who belonged to a well-known gang, 
taken red-handed. One week after the loss of the mule, on a Sunday 
afternoon, Jones informed his family that he was going into the 
woods to get some whortleberries, left home, and did not return. 
The neighborhood became alarmed, the woods were scoured four- 
teen days by parties numbering sometimes a hundred, but no traces 
of the lost man were found. Conjecture was rife as to the causes 
“of his disappearance, but it finally settled into a conviction that he 
had been spirited away by the confederates of the mule-thief and 
murdered. . 

About a mouth after Jones’ disappearance, a young woman, 
whom we will call Mary Smith, who had been living several years 
in his family, but who, after the misfortune, had returned to her 
parents in the neighborhood, quitted her home, leaving no clue to 
her destination whatever. Some suspicious persons endeavored to 
connect the two events together, but it is an evidence of the high 
esteem in which Jones was held that but few credited it. In De- 
cember, 1871, Mary Smith’s mother received a letter from her 
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daughter, saying she was married and happy, and lived in a county 


in the central part of the State. Ina few days after the reception 
of this letter, Jones returned to his family and friends. His strange 
account was, that on Sunday evening, after he left home, he was 
assaulted by two white men and a negro, and as he could not cry 
for assistance, they overpowered him, put him in a covered wagon, 
and carried him about thirty miles beyond Raleigh, and kept him 
in a cave for seven months, At leugth, the Ku-Klux got after his 
jailers, who had to run away, which left him free, and he used his 
liberty to get back home as quickly as possible. 

A gentleman, however, had taken the letter Mrs. Smith received 
from her daughter, and written to the place it was postmarked, 
instituting inquires, and Jones soon found that a discovery was 
imminent. He sold some land and again decamped, none of his 
neighbors taking any pains to find his body this time. In the mean 
time, he and the woman, Mary Smith, had been living as man and 
wife in J county. Jones was the same person in his new 
home as he had been in the old one—a hard-worker, economical, 
judicious, but could hear and talk as well as any one. On his visit 
to his old home, he went off mysteriously as before, and his new 
friends had been dragging a river and scouring the woods for the 
impostor, Upon his second going away, steps were taken to institute 
a criminal proceeding against him, but he got wind of it, and went 
to another State, and that is the last we have heard of this singular 
man. 








LAURA BRIDGMAN. 

TuE Hartford Times copies the account of Sophia H. Hutson, 

the deaf, dumb, and blind girl, of Wilkesbarre, Pa., which recently 
‘ appeared in this paper, and referring to Miss Laura Bridgman, who 
was spoken of in the same connection, says: 

“Miss Bridgman is now probably fifty-eight years old or more. 
She is still with the Bloomfield family, with whom she has lived 
for perhaps the last thirty years, or since her departure from the 
American Asylum. The family have recently removed from the 
house where she has lived for so long a time, to a residence at 
Bloomfield Centre, near the Congregational Church. It will prob- 
ably take Laura some time to become familiar with the (to her) 
unknown premises; but she learns with surprising readiness when 
one reflects how completely she is isolated from the world of out- 
ward things. She could go about the house and premises where 
she lived as readily as most persons who have the full use of their 
senses, and she can also distinguish instantly the different persons 
with whom she is brought in contact. 

Nearly half a century ago, when she was at the Asylum here, 
her powers of discrimination in the latter respect were such as to 
astonish people who went tosee her. For instance, a party of 
ladies, strangers to her, called to see her at the Asylum, and had 
their interview with her after they had taken off and hung up their 
shawls, bonnets, etc. Laura (who has always possessed the sense 
of touch) went to each one of them, and felt of them. After satis- 
fying her curiosity in this way, she went on with her usual work— 
for she could knit, and do a good many cther things. When the 
ladies rose to depart, she went to the place where they had hung 
up their “things,” and taking down each separately, took it straight 
to its proper owner. 

What a fate is hers! Here she has lived for nearly sixty years 
a life all isolated from the world around her. An interior world is 
hers, into which nothing that we know of light—the physical light 
of the sun—can ever enter, nor any outward sound. What, toa 


soul so imprisoned, must be the final awakening into the life of 
That deep dawn behind the tomb, 
which the consolations of religion assure to us! 





PROPOSED ASSOCIATION FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
THE DEAF AND DUMB. 


A LARGE number of deaf-mutes met at the rooms of the Boston 
University, in Beacon street, on Saturday evening, for the purpose 
of discussing the admissibility of forming a new association for 
their benefit. Mr. A. Graham Bell, of the Boston University, and 
the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet, of St. Ann’s Church for deaf-mutes, in New 
York, addressed the meeting in the sign language, explaining the 
objects of the proposed association, and requiring an expression of 
opinion from the deaf-mutes present. The special object is tomake 
deaf-mutes self-supporting by teaching them trades. There are 
very few trades or professions which deaf persons can not fill. It 
is proposed to apprentice the young men and women when they 
leave school, and in this way fit them to compete with hearing 
persons for a livelihood. There are about 150 deaf-mutes in 
Massachusetts, and a large proportion of these are dependent upon 
friends or the public for support. Other objects are to give assist- 
ance to those deaf-mutes who may be fitted to receive a higher 
education at the National College for deaf-mutes in Washington ; to 
open evening classes for the instruction of adult deaf-mutes whcse 
education may have been neglected ; to assist those who may be in 
sickness or distress ; and to assist the societies of deaf-mutes already 
existing for secular and religious purposes, in obtaining competent 
persons to conduct religious services and lectures. Much interest 
was exhibited in the proposed association, and the foilowing appeal, 
signed by sixty deaf-mutes, was ordered to be forwarded to those 
gentlemen who have taken the matter in hand: 

“We, the undersigned, deaf-mutes of Boston and vicinity, earnestly 
desire that Mr. Francis Brooks, Mr. James Sturgis, Mr. Henry Sal- 
tonstall, and Mr. A. Graham Bell, proceed with the formation of an 
association for the benefit of the deaf of Massachusetts; and that 
they apply to the Legislature of Massachusetts for an act of incor- 
poration empowering them to hold property and real estate to the 
value of one hundred thousand dollars.”’— Boston Advertiser, May 
18. 


+ a 2 <me 


Tn olden time, before the Maine Laws were invented, Wing kept 
the hotel at Middle Granville, and from his well-stocked bar, fur- 
nished ‘accommodations to man and beast.” He was a good land- 
lord, but dreadfully deaf. Fish, the village painter, was afflicted 
in the same way. 

One day, they were sitting by themselvesin the bar-room. Wing 
was behind the counter waiting for the next customer, and Fish was 
lounging before the fire, with a thirsty look, casting she&p’s eyes 
occasionally at Wing’s decanter, and wishing most devoutly that 
some one would come in and treat. 

A traveler from the South, on his way to Brandon, stepped in to 
inquire the distance. Going up to the counter he said: 

“Can you tell me, sir, how far it is to Brandon ?” 

“Brandy ?” said the ready landlord, jumping up; “yes, sir, I 
have some ;” at the same time handing down a decanter of the 
precious liquid. 

‘¢ You misunderstand me,” said the stranger; “I asked how far 
it was to Brandon.” 

“They call it pretty good brandy,” says Wing. “ Wil you take 
sugar with it ?” reaching, as he spoke, for the bowl and toddy-stick. 

The despairing traveler turned to Fish. 

«The landlord,” said he, “seems to be deaf; and will you tell 
me how far it is to Brandon ?” 

“Thank you,” said Fish, “I don’t care if I do take a drink with 


” 


you 
The stranger treated, and fled. 
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On the 15th of July next, there will be a convention of teachers 
of the deaf and dumb at the Institution at Belleville, Canada, to 
discuss matters pertaining to the education and general welfare of 
the deafand dumb. We learn from private sources that a large 
number of teachers have given notice of their intention to be present, 
and the gathering promises to be a very pleasant one. It is reported 
that the association of deaf-mutes, known as the Elect Surds, is to 
hold a meeting during the convention, as nearly all of the teachers 
who are graduates of the New York Institution belong to it. 





lr we mistake not, some effort was made, a few years ago, to 
secure for the New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, the 
appropriation of $500, which our New York contemporary now 
receives from the State. The object was to establish a printing 
office at the Institution and publish a paper there, while teaching 
the pupils the art of printing. We were sorry when we saw the effort 
had failed, and the appropriation had gone toa country newspaper 
to enable it to publish a department for deaf-mutes on the plan of 
The Journal. Sorry, for reasons we have, heretofore, given, and 
because it deprived the pupils of the New York school of the 
opportunity to learn printing and of the educational advantages, 
which a paper printed among them and by them would always 
afford. Itis, therefore, giving expression to an opinion long enter- 
tained, when we heartily endorse Mr. Brown’s suggestion, that the 
appropriation be given to the New York Institution to teach the 
pupils the “ art preservative of all arts.” 





Just now, the New York Institution is making great efforts to 
render its pupils thoroughly skilled in some trade, and thus fully 
prepared to support themselves. These praiseworthy endeavors 
will, in some measure, be counteracted as long as Vhe Journal 
encourages them to depend upon others for their support; and we 
suggestethat the editor of that paper transfer the appropriation to 
the Institution, or have his paper printed there, and place none on 
his free list who are not pupils in the Institution. The paper 
would not suffer by the change; on the contrary, its location at 
the metropolis of the country, the able corps of writers who would 
then have an interest in it, and the cheapness of its publication, 
would all contribute to make it the most influential and most 
widely-circulated paper of its class in the country.” 





Ir the editor demurs to this, it is plainly the duty of the Direct- 
ors of the New York Institution to use their influence to secure 
the appropriation, and apply it to the instruction of the pupils in 
a trade that will be of great advantage to many of them. Thereis 
no question that they have a perfect right to do this, a much clearer 
right than the present publishers had to deprive The Radii of the 
appropriation ; and, in so doing, they will but be augmenting their 
efforts to give their pupils a more thorough mechanical education, 
and will deserve the thanks of all deaf-mutes for removing what is 
now, not only a disgrace, but a positive injury. 





THE model for the bronze bust of Mr. Clerc, to be placed on the 
monument, has been completed, and is much praised by all who 
have seen it. The teachersin the Hartford Institution, Dr. Thomas 
Gallaudet, and old pupils of Mr. Clerc, all think that the artist, Mr. 
Conrads, has been very successful in reproducing the most pleasing 
expression of Mr. Clerc’s features. The bust is much larger than 
life, large enough to make the lineaments distinct and perfectly 
recognizable when it is placed on the top of the monument. It is 
now pretty certain that the memorial will be dedicated about the 
last cf August, and the Executive Committee of the Union are now 
looking around for an orator. Whatever their choice may be, we 
are confident that they are sufficiently impressed with the impor- 
tance of the occasion to make a good one, and one acceptable to 
the body which they represent. 





[CORRESPONDENCE. ] 


FROM OVER THE SEA. 
ROME, ITALY, February 25, 1874. 


Every one rises late in Rome, at this time of the year. We do 
not take our coffee till a few minutes after 80’clock. A cup or two 
of coffee and a couple of rolls (or piccoli pant) constitute this frugal 
repast. During the meal, comes 7'he Italian News, a single-sheet, 
English daily, printed in Rome, which discusses English and 
Italian politics and current items of news. For our first cup of 
coffee, we may have most excellent milk, but for our second, let us 
indulge in Campagna cream, which is brought each morning fresh 
ina small pear-shaped flask. Coffee and the affairs of nations 
being thus happily settled, we go about our various business. 

To drive from one point to another in the city, the fare is 
eighty centessimi, or somewhat less than sixteen cents U. S. cur- 
rency. I-speak of a one-horse vehicle. These hacks have four 
wheels and one seat, of generous width for two people—three can 
squeeze in. In addition, there is a small board, hinged to the back 
part of the driver’s seat, which can be let down to accommodate a 
third person. This is about six inches by eighteen, yet is quite 
available for short distances. The horses, for the most part, have 
no bits in their mouths. A brass hoop, like the nose-strap of a 
halter, encircles the muzzle and bears a projecting arm on each 
side, These arms are about four inches long, and to their ends are 
attached the reins, which run through rings in the harness and 
saddle as in our harnesses. Besides this, there is a curb-chain 
below the under-lip, and this is tightened, if need be, by means of 
a single line held by the driver, who thus holds three reins. The 
horses are rot well broken, and seem to be driven by the whip, 
almost as much as by the reins; a blow on the right side of the 
neck drives the animal to the left, and vice versa. Check-reins are 
little used by the Romans, so the horses hang their heads at will, 
but seem much more comfortable. 

The streets are narrow and paved with blocks of lava, like the 
Belgian pavement (or a stone “Nicholson”). Side walks are few, 

and the foot-passengers must crowd up to the houses on either side 
to let carriages pass, Italians do this passively, Americans look 
impatient, and Englishmen swear. Rome is. built of palaces— 
other houses fill the interstices—and Roman palaces are gloomy 
looking buildings. The windows of the ground floor are protected 
by heavy gratings of round iron bars, from an inch to an inch-and- 
a-half in diameter. In a fewinstances, the first floors havea similar 
barricade ; but in either case the appearance is that of a prison or 
mad-house. Yet the architecture of these houses is grand and 
imposing. The streets are too narrow to allow a full effect to their 
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proportions, but when one gets used to the bars and gloom, their 
massive grandeur is very attractive. They are built around a 
central court and sometimes even enclose two courts. 

Our breakfast hour is one o’clock. After toiling up the ninety 
steps which lead to our floor (or piano), we feel an appetite for the 
substantial breakfast which awaits us. Hence our impatience at 
the precaution of the servant, who will not open the outer door, 
when we ring, until she has pushed back theiron slide which closes 
a small hole, three inches square, in the brick wall, and has hence 
taken a survey. Convinced that we are not foes, she pulls the 
string which withdraws the bolt, and a spring swings the door open 
before us. We send the servant for a very frugal repast. Six 
“little breads,” for six soldi; two small, round pats of butter, eight 
soldi; a quarter of a pound of pickled fish, five soldi; two eggs 
(bought boiled if you like), six soldi, or all for somewhat less than a 
“quarter” of U.S. fractional’currency. This will serve to appease 
the cravings of nature till dinner, for two of us. Rome has good 
drinking water, but it is ‘“ hard”; so if you wish a bottle of Italian 
beer, it will cost eight soldi in addition, when you have returned 
the empty bottle. 

After breakfast, we go out again, and see some novel sights. Here 
comes a load of straw, drawn by a yoke of the famous Roman oxen, 
large, fine-looking, intelligent animals, of a dark gray color, and 
with beautiful, wide-spreading horns, And see, over the way is a 
man sawing wood. The saw is a fixture, set in a horizontal board, 
inclining at an angle of forty-five degrees, teeth uppermost. The 
sawyer grasps his stick of wood in both hands and rubs it in 
two over the saw. As the oxen pass me, I notice the yoke is 
light and serves only to support the weight of the wagon-pole, and 
to unite the animals. The end of the pole is tied to their horns, 
and they draw with their heads. 

Thus the afternoon soon slips away, and we go home to dinner, 
which, I need not say, is the most substantial meal of the day. 
After dinner, is the time for making and receiving calls, chat with 
friends, and the like, and an early bed-hour closes our Roman day. 

JAMES M, SPENCER. 


‘'RaART OCT. ** 


To the Editors of The Silent World: 


GENTLEMEN: In your kind notice of the “Deaf-mute’s Question 
Book,” in your issue of the first inst., you take exception to the 
phrase, “‘ want out,” occuring on page 8, in the question, “Do you 
want out ?” and desire to know the author’s authority for its use. 

In reply, I may say that the phrase is, of course, elliptical— 
some verb, as go, get, come, &c, being understood, e. g.: a person 
finds himself unexpectedly locked up in a room—he thunders at 
the door—he is asked, ‘‘ What is all the noise about ? what do you 
want.” “I want out,” he cries, “Let me out,” or, changing the 
situation, finding himself outside of a locked door, he might answer 
in the same way; “‘I want in,” i. e., of course, “I want to get in.” 
The dog is whining atthe door; he “wants in.” The dog is 
scratching at the door; he “ wants out.” 

Whether the phrase, as thus used, be a Scotticism (the most 
probable solution, considering the author’s nationality), a “ provin- 
cialism,” as you suggest, or any other “ism,” not recognized in the 
canons of the grammarian, I deem of little importance. I hold 
with old Horace that “use and wont” is the great law of language, 
— Quem penes arbitrium est, et jus, et normo loquendi—and forms 
a better, a more practical guide, for the deaf-mute, than the refined 
abstractions and niceties of the mere grammarians, In my early 
experience as a teacher of the deaf and dumb, I suffered so much 





from the oppression of these venerable “ bogles” that I now give 
them as wide a berth as possible, ana strive to emancipate myself 
and pupils from their shackles—teaching language as it is, not as 
I may think it should be—not enquiring too curiously as to the 
parentage or habit of every phrase and expression that ‘“ comes 
along,” as they say in America, but making the pupils acquainted 
with the meaning and use in as simple and commonplace manner 
asI can. And for my part, I confess that I would rather see a 
deaf-mute master of the local idioms and colloquialisms of ordinary 
speech, however unrefined or inelegant, than express himself in 
the stilted accuracies (inaccuracies ?) of an artificial Latinized style, 
hitherto too common, which should be confined within the boards 
of Johnsonian folios, instead of ventilated in the exercises of an 
elementary class of deaf-mutes, whose first and most dominant want 
is, not the language of books, but the language of life, the language 
of prattling childhood under six or eight years of age. 

The ellipsis above is, I imagine, quite as legitimate as the uni- 
versal omission in American colloquial English of the preposition 
“on” in such phrases of time as, ‘‘ He went Saturday, and returned 
Monday,” instead of ‘‘on Saturday” and “ on Monday,” which is the 
full construction. Other instances of a similar kind, usually allowed 
in the conversational phraseology even of educated circles, might be 
mentioned, but I trust enough has been said to vindicate my poor 
little innocent from the terrible suspicion of illegitimacy. 

Thanking you, gentlemen, for your courteous and favorable 
notice, I am yours very truly, 


J. SCOTT HUTTON. 
Halifax, N. S., May 8th, 1874. 





A DISGRACE, A SUGGESTION, AND 


To the Editors of The Silent World: 


I sHouLD be false to my principles, and lax in what I think is 
the simple duty of every intelligent deaf-mute, did I cease to 
protest against the disgrace forced upon us by the action of the 
State of New York, in giving five hundred dollars for the free 
distribution of a country newspaper among the deaf-mutes of that 
State. Isay a disgrace, because it is degrading to deaf-mutes to 
accept such charity; it takes away their self-dependence, and makes 
them all the more ready to throw themselves upon the public for 
support, and to live by begging. 

However, I should rejoice to see the appropriation given to the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb for the purpose of 
teaching the pupils the art of printing, and furnishing them with 
a good paper like Z'he Mute’s Chronicle. Indeed, I think it would 
be fortunate if every institution published such a paper as a means 
of education. What I protest against, is the free distribution of the 
paper among deaf-mutes after they have left school, and are 
supposed to be on an equal footing with other people. 

If we allow that it is right to do this, it follows that every 
deaf-mute in the State of New York is entitled to a copy of the 
paper free. They number about 2,000, and an appropriation of 
$2,500 is requisite to furnish all with a copy gratis, at a subscrip- 
tion price of $1.50. The sum now given is only $500, and but 338 
can be supplied with the paper. Thus 1667 are denied a right 
which, under the law, is theirs equally with the 3338. 

How do our New York friends manage the matter so that justice 
is done to all? Do they pass the 888 copies around until all have 
read the paper by turns? and, if this is so, do they beg the postage? 
Will some one rise and explain ? 

Yours Respectfully, 


Belfast, Maine, April 29, 1874. 


A QUERY. 


C, AUG. BROWN. 
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FROM NEW YORK. 


On Thursday, May 14th, a number of deaf-mutes assembled in the 
basement of St. Ann’s Church. About eighteen were members of 
the Manhattan Literary Association, the rest numbering about 
thirty, were not members. It may seem surprising that so few 
were members, but when one becomes acquainted with the workings 
of the Association, the surprise ceases. 

For a long time past, the Manhattan Literary Association has 
béen an association merely in name. It has a printed constitution 
and by-laws, but, for all the good they have done, they might as well 
never have been printed or even written. In this constitution, the 
duties of officers are set forth in plain, simple English. Yet, with 
one or two exceptions, the officers have failed to do what is required 
ofthem. The members also have failed in their duties, and thus 
failing themselves, have overlooked the failings of their officers, till 
the Association dwindled down to a simple weekly gathering of 
deaf-mutes. 

If the members failed to see their errors, outsiders did not, for 
the latter frequently remarked upon them, and refrained from join- 
ing the Association, because they thought it was not worth while. 

But such a state of things could not last always. On Thursday, 
May 14th, a change came over the members. Suddenly they saw 
their errors, and proceeded to rectify them, and for this purpose, it 
was resolved to have the Constitution and By-laws thoroughly re- 
vised, amended, and their provisions more rigidly enforced. This 
wise resolution having been formed, they proceeded to elect their 
officers for the next year. 

It would be out of place to give the names of the officers elected, 
as two or three of them consented to serve only on condition that the 
Constitution and By-laws were revised and their provisions more 
rigidly observed. 

On Wednesday, May 18th, Mr. George Lockwood and Miss Isa- 
bella Moore were married at St. Ann’s Church, by the Rev. Dr. 
Gallaudet, It was a very quiet wedding, only four deaf-mutes 
being present, the rest of the guests being hearing friends of the 
couple. They are both graduates of the New York Institution; and 
will spend their honeymoon at Niagara. Their marriage was quite 
a surprise to their acquaintances, and when it was announced, not a 
few were inclined to discredit the statement. 


May 21, 1874. EUREKA. 


PERSONAL. 


Mr. Enocn Pratt, a wealthy gentleman of Baltimore, has 
presented a carom billiard table tothe pupils of the Maryland 
Institution. 





Jerr. Davis attended a recent examination of deaf and dumb 
children in London, and Earl Granville introduced him as a “dis- 
tinguished stranger who wished to inform himself of their method 
of education.” 

J. Scorr Hurron, Principal of the Halifax, Nova Scotia Insti- 
tution, was presented with a handsome ice-pitcher and cup, on the 
evening ofthe 11 ult., by a number of his former pupils, now residing 
in Halifax. The occasion of the presentation was the birth-day of 
Mr. Hutton. 

Witi1aM Kewnepy, a deaf man who lived near the line of Boone 
and Gallatin, Ky., was run over and killed some years ago by a train 
on the Short-Line railroad. His family instituted suit for $30,000 
damages. After two trials, a decision was arrived at on the third, 
in the Gallatin Circuit Court, a few weeks.ago, the jury giving the 
plaintiff $1,225. A number of lawyers had been employed, whose 
fees probably amount to as much as the yerdict, if not more. 








Mr. G. W. Caasz, a graduate of the Ohio Institution, is now 
travelling in Europe, and writes interesting letters to The Advance, 
giving accounts of the deaf-mutes he meets there. 

Ar Allentown, Pennsylvania, the birth-day of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Roberts, wife of Thomas S, Roberts, lay-reader for the deaf-mutes, 
was celebrated, on the evening of the 12th of May, by a number of 


beautiful presents given to her by a party of invited guests. They 
spent a pleasant social evening; an abundant supper. added to 
their enjoyment. Both Mr. and Mrs. Roberts are graduates of the 
Pennsylvania Institution. 

A series of three lectures on animals, birds, and instinct and 
intelligence in animals, was delivered to the deaf and dumb of 
London, during May, by Ellis A Davidson, author of 7’he Animal 
World, Our Bodies, &c. The lectures were illustrated by rapid 
sketching, and were Gelivered by the voice and interpreted to the 
deaf and dumb. The expense was borne by the Baroness Burdett 
Coutts. 

Mr. 8. T. Lez, a young English deaf-mute, is, at present, travel- 
ling through the States and Canada, thereby celebrating his 
majority. He is an engraver by trade, and also conducts religious 
services for the Stockport Branch of the Manchester Association 
in aid of the Adult Deaf and Dumb. While he was in Washing- 
ton, he was entertained at the residences of several deaf-mutes, and 
given an opportunity to judge of life in America. He went away, 
expressing himself much pleased with what he had seen and 
enjoyed. 

Mr. J. J. Fuournoy, of Georgia, Mr. Edmund Booth, editor of 
The Anamosa Eureka, Mr. Job Turner, a teacher in the Virginia 
Institution—all well-known to the older graduates of the American 
Asylum, as pupils of Mr. Clerc, and Mr. James Denison, a teacher 
in the Washington Institution, and better known as one of the 
original publishers of Tar S1rrent Wor xb, are mentioned by high 
authority as candidates for the honor of delivering the oration on 
the occasion of the dedication of the Memorial to Laurent Clerc 
next August. Zhe Journaland The Advance both propose Mr. H. 
W. Syle for the honor. 


H. W.S., the mysterious and authoritative personage, who wants 
an orator for the Clerc Memorial Dedication Day, does not know 
whether Mr. J. J. Flournoy is dead or alive ; and whether, if living, 
he could be tempted out of his seclusion. We will inform him 
that Mr. F. is still enjoying a hale and hearty old age, and is now 
more willing to write an oration than he ever was. Indeed, we are 
willing to contract to supply any number of orations from the 
extremely voluminous correspondence with which he has favored us. 


oo Oo 


A CORRESPONDENT gives a good voucher for the following: About 
twenty years ago the nurse in a very respectable family near Lewes, 
Md., dropped an infant, about a year old, from her arms to the 
floor. The shock to the child was terrrible, and at first it was sup- 
posed to be fatally injured; but it recovered, and grew into a bloom-- 
ing young lady, who was happily wed afew months ago. At the 
time the child met with the accident, it was beginning to talk, but 
the only word it could distinctly articulate was “pa.” And here is 
the strange part of the incident, for this is the only word she has 
ever uttered since! After the fall she became, and still is, a deaf- 
mute, being able to utter only the single syllable, “ pa.”—Chicago 
Tribune. Wonderful ! 


~ 





A may in Boston, in his hurry to assist a fainting lady, got a 
bottle of mucilage instead of camphor and bathed her face with it. 
She was a good deal stuck up with his attention. 
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COLLEGE RECORD. 


THE whacking of croquet balls has commenced. 


“WHERE shall we go a pic-nicing?’”’ is the momentous question of 
the day. 


THE base-ballists have experienced a revival of some of their old love 
for the game, and “ pass-balls’ and “fun-goes” are getting frequent. 


Vestigia Nulla Retrorsum. No, the ivy is“ making tracks” for the top 
of the tower; or, as the sentimental Senior says, it is ‘‘ stepping heaven- 
ward,” 


Mr. DRAPER dropped into New York, one Saturday morning recent- 
ly, just to look around, and came back again Monday morning, with 
the President. 


THE servants of the Institution had a treat of ice-cream, etc., in the 
Primary Dining-room, on the evening of the 2lst ult., and in the lan- 
guage of one of them, they “ had an awfully nice time.” 


A GREAT, staring sign has been nailed to one of the trees near the 
plank-walk cross-roads, warning visitors off the premises on Sunday. 
The aesthetic effect of the said improvement is now under discussion, 
and W., the romantic Senior, thinks that, being situate at the “cross- 
roads,’ it recalls the ‘good old days of stage-coaches and sign-posts.” 


THE Lit., at its meeting on the 22d, had a debate on the cremation 
question, and decided to be buried. Messrs. Simpson and Michaels 
wanted to be consumed, and Messrs. Teegarden and Balis preferred to 
be inhumed. Mr. Jones declaimed upon the advantages of being 
roasted simply, and then inhumed in Chinese stomachs, but his 
remarks applied to pigs only; and he but gave expression to the views 
of Charles Lamb. 


Dr. CHICKERING, as is his wont, took occasion to say a few words of 
farewell to the students and pupils at prayers, on the morning of his 
departure, and Mrs. Chickering left a present of ‘grace hoops” for the 
girls. The kind-hearted couple have the sincere regard of all connected 
with the Institution, and their yearly sojourn among us is alwaysa 
season of pleasure. 


Our birds of passage have commenced their Northward flight. Dr, 
Chickering and his wife left on the 18th of May. Mrs. T. H. Gallaudet 
left on the 19th, accompanied by the President, and Mrs. Denison left, 
with her child, on the 27th. Dr. Chickering and wife go to Wakefield, 
Mass., Mrs. Gallaudet stops fora long time with her son, William, in 
Elizabeth, N, J., and Mrs. Denison goes to Royalton, Vt. The President 
was absent only a few days attending the meeting of the Social Science 
Association in New York. He read a paper on the College before that 
body on the 22d. 


THE time-honored custom ofcoming outin force, with a great display 
of flags and pocket handkerchiefs, to wave friends farewell, when they 
pass the Institution on the outgoing train, was revived with spirit on 
the departure of Grandmother Gallaudet. Of late, it has been inter- 
rupted by the difficulties between the Baltimore and Ohio and Penn- 
sylvania Railroads, by which the former was not allowed to run trains 

- to New York. On the day in question, it was a pretty sight to see the 
pupils and teachers—the girls in their bright dresses, and all animated 
and vociferous in their demonstrations, 
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INSTITUTION NEWS. 


INSTITUTION FOR IMPROVED INSTRUCTION, NEW YORK CITY. 


A PUBLIC exhibition by the pupils of the Institution for Improved 
Instruction of Deaf-mutes attracted an interested throng to Lyric Hall 
on the evening of May 14. Dr. Mark Blumenthal, M. D., the President 
of the Board of Trustees, in a few words explained the way in 
which the children are educated. The pupils are taught to articulate 
by watching the motions of the lips, tongue, and throat of their 
teacher, which they imitate without any knowledge of the sound that 
they produce. The immense labor and patience required to com- 
municate such a knowledge toa mind which can not be approached 
through the sense of hearing, can searcely be conceived. 

Professor D. Greenberger, the Prineipal, examined the classes, rang- 
ing from those ofonly a few months’ instruction to those of nearly four 
years’, The more advanced pupils, although unable to hear, can 
converse intelligently with strangers. By a careful attention to the 
lips of the speaker, they catch his meaning, and reply without them- 
selves being conscious of uttering asound. The handwriting ofall the 
pupils isexceptionally good, and some specimens of drawing are really 
beautiful. 

_The Institution is at 642 Seventh avenue, and visitors are invited in 
the hope that interest will be created that will lead to an extension of 
its usefulness, as, at present, it is able to accommodateonly one-half of 
the applicants.—New York Sun. 





’ OHIO. 


By The Chronicle, we notice that base-ball is having a lively run in 
this Institution. The “Red Stars” may know all about the upper 
sphere, but the “ Juniors” evidently know most about those “spheres” 
which put noses and fingers out of joint, and blacken eyes—for proof of 
which, witness the score of the last game—72 to 18. 

Eight monthly socials have been held during the year for the enjoy- 
ment of the pupils, much tothe satisfaction of all concerned. The grand 
pie-nic yet remains, andifthe heat continues to increase as it has of 
late, it will soon come off. 


HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA. 


Tus Institution now has pupils from all the Maritime Colonies, one 
having recently been received from Newfoundland, and the report 
before us presents a record of quiet usefulness and general prosperity. 
The building is comfortably crowded, having had fifty-three pupils 
during the year, of which four were day pupils. 

Mr. Hutton complains of the difficulty of securing proper classifica- 
tion, on account of the difference of ages and the irregular manner in 
which the pupils dropin during term time, the tardiness of pupils in 
returning to school, the premature removal of pupils from school,’and 
the want of an efficient hearing and speaking teacher besides the 
Principal. 

During last Summer, the Principal took a tour through the Provinces 
with four boys to raise funds for the Institution, and his progress was 
reported in THE SILENT WORLD at the time, and we can here give but 
asummary. The time taken up by the trip, was six weeks; distance 
travelled, over 800 miles; thirty public meetings held; and net proceeds 
secured, $1,311.06—the expenses amounting to only $45. During the past 
sixteen years, thirteen such tours have been made; and one year and 
seven weeks spent in travelling 8,110 miles and holding 290 meetings. 
The total expenses have been $587.60, and the net proceeds amount to 
$5,829.94. As an evidence that the world is not going tothe bad, but is 
making gratifying progress in the development and manifestion of a 
philanthropic spirit, Mr. Hutton contrasts the first tour with the last. 
On the first trip, the net proceeds were $111.57,and on the last they 
amounted to twelve times that sum, 


INDIANA. 


THE Institution Library has, recently, had an addition of four hun- 
dred volumes, three hundred of which are adapted to the capacity of 
the pupils in the primary department, and the others are intended 
more especially for the use of the high-class and the instructors. 
Among the former, we find the Library of Wonders, the Charlotte- 
Elizabeth series, the Pearl series, Hans Christian Andersen’s series, 
the Violet series for very young and backward pupils, &c. Among the 
latter are Barnes’ Notes, Warren’s Works, Parkman's Works, Hayden’s 
Dictionary of Dates, Rodwell’s of Science, Rich’s of Roman and Greek 
Antiquity, Chamber's Encyclopedia, Hood’s Works, Hawthorne’s, 
Whittier’s, Goethe’s, the Queens of England, Last Days of Pompeii, 
Lossing’s Revolution, selections from Harper’s and from Boluris Class- 
ical series, four volumes of the American Naturalist, the International 
Scientific series, etc. The library now comprises 2,000 volumes, and 
there will probably be added shortly another purchase of seventy or 
eighty volumes. We gladly mention the commendable generosity of 
J. L. Houdyshell, who donated a copy of Kitto’s large, illustrated Bible. 

Rival base-ball clubs, which assume the names, “ Red Stockings” and 
“White Stockings,’ have recently been organized. They played 
their first match game Saturday, May 8th, on the beautiful grounds of 
Woodruff Place, with Mr. Valentine as umpire. The White Stockings 
were the winners, and are, of course, rather jubilant. 

There arerumors of alarge, new play-ground south of the Institution, 
with trees and fountain, and space for base-ball and croquet, but we 
fear it will be a long time before this idea is realized. 

The Convention is now the chief topic with some of the teachers. 
Mr. Hammond says Mr. Coleman has written that the large number of 
letters already received, accepting invitations to the Convention, 
indicates that it will be the largest convention of instructors of the deaf 
and dumb ever convened. 

Iclip, from the Daily Journal, the following in regard to our Institu- 
tion: 

“Governor Hendricks and the State officers and the Clerk of the 
Supreme Court paid a visit to the Deafand Dumb Institution yesterday 
morning. They witnessed some very interesting examinations of the 
scholars, The Governor was electrified by the knowledge displayed 
by the students. A class, which commenced last September, wrote 
very neatly framed, simple sentences on the black-board, and passed 
their examinationsin a manner that reflects credit upon Superintend- 
ent MacIntire and his corps of teachers, eight of whom are deaf-mutes, 
The Institution has 278 inmates at present, the health of all of whom 
is excellent, and they are as happy as most.other mortals.” 
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THE FORTNIGHT. 


THERE was a sharp shock of earthquake in San Francisco about 
2 a. M., May 23. 

The Ozar of Russia visited his daughter, the Duchess of Edin- 
burgh, in London, about the middle of May. 

The 4vomen “crusaders” have been arrested in Cincinnati once 
and in Pittsburgh, Pa., twice for obstructing the sidewalks. 

t is now asserted that Santa Fe, in New Mexico, and not St. 

Augustine, Fla., is the oldest settlement in the United States. 

Charles Lamb, in speaking of one of his rides on horseback, re- 
marked that “all at once the horse stopped, but I kept right on.” 

The President has interferred in the Arkansas muddle in favor of 
Baxter, who has all along been sustained in his authority by the 
State Legislature, and the troubles in that State are over, fora time 
at least. 

‘The pedestrian, Weston, undertook to walk 500 miles in: six 
consecutive days, from the evening of May 10 to the evening of 


May 16. He gave up at noon on May 16, having accomplished 
430 miles of the 500. The first twenty-four hours, he walked 115 
miles. 


Much of the most valuable land in Georgia was originally dis- 
tributed by lottery, and many owners of real estate have abstracts 
of title going back to lottery tickets. The system is to be revived. 
The Legislature has authorized a scheme for the sale of lands by 
lottery, and an office is to be opened in Augusta. It is expected 
that the owners of large plantations will subscribe. 

The coolest larceny on record recently took place in San Francis- 
co. A young man from the country was riding in a street-car, when 
a man next to him informed him that the back of his coat was dirty, 
and kindly offered to brush it off for him, if he would take it off. 
He handed his coat to the accommodating man, and the latter 
coolly put it under his arm and left with it. 


The value of the fruit crop of California, last: year, may be 
estimated, in round numbers, at two millions of dollars. From the 
tenor of the reports from all portions of the State, the fruit crop of 
1874 will exceed that of last year by about 50 per cent., and as the 
largely increased demand for packing will keep up the price, its 
value may be estimated fairly at three millions of dollars. 

The organization of a cremation society for the burning of the 
dead, in New York, has progressed so far that a bill has actually been 
introduced in the New York Legislature to incorporate the society. 
The capital stock of the society is fixed at $50,000, and they are 
to commence operations when $500 is paid in. They are em- 
powered to acquire property to the amount of $10,000, which is to 
be exempt from taxation. ; 


The following story, the truth of whichis vouched for bya 
California paper, would seem to show that the noble spirit, attrib- 
uted to Indians by novelists and playwrights, has some foundation 
of fact to rest upon: Six weeks ago, seven male Indians and a young 
Indian woman started to cross Clear Lake, near the northern end, in 
asmall boat, which was capsized three miles from land. They righted 
it, but as the lake was rough, they could not bail it out, and while 
full of water, it would not support more than one person. The 
men put the girl in, and held on the edges of the boat, supporting 
themselves by swimming till exhausted and chilled through by the 
cold water, and then dropping, sank one by one. They showed no 
thought of disputing the young woman’s exclusive right to the 
boat. She was saved by their self-sacrifice. 


A calamity by flood, unparalleled in this country for its fatality, oc- 
curred in Western Massachusetts on Saturday morning, May 28. The 
bursting of the Williamsburg reservoir, covering a tract of over one 
hundred acres, on the Mill River, caused the practical destruction 
of the villages of Williamsburg, Haydenville, Skinnersville, and 
Leeds, which were in the track of the flood, and occasioned the 
loss of one hundred and fifty lives and the destruction of 
$1,000,000 of property, most of which latter is a total loss, 
there being no insurance for loss by flood. The circumstances of 
the calamity are of the most harrowing nature and abound in thril- 
ling incidents. Those who have read Charles Reade’s Put yourself 
in his Place, will remember the description of the bursting of the 
reservoir in the last part. This is almost an exact description of 
the Williamsburg disaster in every particular, even to the warning 
of the people by a horseman, riding at full speed through the valley, 
closely pursued by the flood. 





Five hundred and twenty-five thousand six hundred trains leave 
London in the course of one year. 


A Yankee editor has recently got up a remedy’ for hard times. 
It consists of ten hours’ labor, well worked in. 


Never burn kindly-written letters, the mute utterances of those 
afar, yet dear, whose faces you may never look upon again. Re- 
member how many a little notion in tin ware they will procure. 


A new use of paper is that of forming it into window-shutters, 
which are said to be fire-proof. The paper pulp, while wet, is 
pressed over a thin sheet-iron plate, which gives body to the shutter, 
while the exterior form is obtained from the mould in which it is 
pressed. 


Some people may not know that the wooden, tobacco men, the 
gilt balls, the mortar and pestle, the big shoe, and other symbolic 
signs of tradesmen, are relics of a time when the public was so 
ignorant that lettered signs were useless, and the newspaper adver- 
tising of to-day did not exist, because people could not read. 


A darky was once attempting to steal a goose, but a dog raised 
an objection, and Sambo retired. The next night, during a thunder 
shower, he attempted it again, and just as he was on the point of 
getting away with his fowl, the lightning struck close by, and the noise 
nearly frightened the poor fellow to death. Dropping the goose, 
he started away, muttering, ‘“‘’Peers ter me, der am a mighty lot of 
fuss made ’bout a common goose. , 


The San Francisco Chronicle publishes an interview with Roche- 
fort, the escaped Communist prisoner. He and his compatriots 
escaped by swimming under water to a small boat of the vessel 
which carried themaway. The Captain-did not know the rank of 
the fugitives. When he discovered it was Rochefort, by means of 
a picture in an illustrated paper, he threatened to take him back, 
but was induced to accept the promise of 10,000 francs, besides 
1,800 already given. 


About a thousand years ago, a colony of Icelanders was planted 
on the Western coast of Greenland. They were hardy people, inured 
to cold and meagre living, and there seemed to be no reason why 
they should not take root in the frozen soil of their new home. ° 
They: built a stone church there and stone houses to live in, of 
which the ruins are still to be seen. But what became of the 
builders, is a question that has never been solved, and never will be. 
They vanished from the face of the earth, aud that is all that is 
known. Whether cold, or pestilence, or starvation took them off, 
or whether wandering savages killed them, no man can tell. Their 
settlement is known in history as Lost Greenland. 


Miss Nellie Grant, daughter of the President, and Mr. Sartoris, 
of England, were married at the White House, Washington, on 
Thursday, May 21. An immense throng assembled on the wharf, 
in Jersey City, on Saturday, intending to see Mr. Sartoris and his 
bride, as they went on board the Baltic on their way to England. 
But the wedding party anc invited friends rode in coaches to the 
revenue cutter, Grant, at the foot of twenty-third street, quietly 
embarked, and were taken in her tothe Narrows. The Baltic 
sailed on time, and the throng were disappointed. The steam- 
ship was greeted with salutes and bunting as she passed out of the 
harbor, it being supposed that the party were on her. Inthe 
Narrows, the revenue cutter was brought alongside the Baltic. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sartoris crossed the gang plank to her, and the 
steamship resumed her voyage. 


The average American contemplates, in stupid bewilderment, the 
tenacious faith of the disciples of Confucius in the religious necessity 
that wherever death may overtake them, their dust must ‘be sent 
back to the Flowery Kingdom to rest in the bosom of Mother Earth. 
Possibly it is a silly superstition, but our “‘ Heathen Chinee” fellow- 
beings live up to it ever so much more consistently than we live 
up to our superstitions. The Oriflamme, from Portland, a few 
days ago, brought down over a ton of the mortal remains of Mon- 
golians who had shuffled off their coils in Oregon. This queer: 
cargo is to be aac from this port to China. The fact that so 
thrifty a people as the Chinese should incur the great expense they 
do for such a purpose, proves the strong hold which the custom has 
upon them. The mere preparation of the bodies to be shipped’ 
costs $25 each, and when the expenses of packing, freight, re-ship- 
ment, etc., are added, it must amount to about as much as an in- 
dustrious Chinaman, living upon the most economical principles, 
can save in a year. 


























